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INTRODUCTION 


I am grateful to the editor of this series 
for having drawn my attention to this paper 
written by an actress whose name and fame 
are so familiar to all students of the drama. 
Considering its brevity it is perhaps the most 
careful analysis of the actor in juxtaposition 
with his art that one is likely to find in dra- 
matic literature. And it has the inestimable 
value of having been writteni by an actress of 
considerable experience and acknowledged 
ability. Whether one entirely agrees with 
her is another matter. It is written with such 
conviction and such skill that it is worthy of 
careful study and consideration. I imagine 
that the lay reader would accept her conclu- 
sions without question; and it is perhaps 
hardly fair that an actor should permit him- 
self to be too critical of her decisions. ‘To- 
wards the end of her paper Mrs. Kemble 
says: “ This same dramatic art has neither 
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fixed rules, specific principles, indispensable 
rudiments nor fundamental laws.” In my 
opinion, there can be no question as to the 
truth of this assertion. And it is because of 
this absolute freedom of mental and physical 
action, that no two actors in the discussion of 
acting are likely to agree whole-heartedly on 
how it should be done — how results should 
be arrived at. I remember my utter surprise 
when I first discovered that Coquelin con- 
sidered it bad art for the actor to feel the 
emotion that he was portraying and attempt- 
ing to convey to an audience; that Coquelin 
himself felt nothing, and that he considered 
the actor who did feel was lacking in one of 
the fundamental demands of the stage. But, 
altho it is to me inexplicable that a part could 
be developed on such premises, how can one 
argue the point, since Coquelin became Coque- 
lin, and what more could any actor ask? 

It is interesting to consider how far the 
observations of Mrs. Kemble, which we may 
reasonably accept as true of her day, are also 
applicable to our own time. She says: 
“Greater intellectual cultivation and a purer 
and more elevated taste are unfavorable to 
the existence of the true theatrical spirit.” 
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This I think is equally true today. The ma- 
jority of our best actors are drawn from the 
lower and middle classes. I have no ade- 
quate explanation for this: — it is possible 
that the higher cultivation results in a disad- 
vantageous restraint of emotion, of a con- 
sciousness of the desirability of decorous be- 
havior in the presence of others; and this 
might rob a cultivated actor irretrievably of 
that natural abandon which is likely to be at 
once a charm and an asset on the stage. 

On the other hand, her distinction between 
“ theatrical ” and “ dramatic ” (to the discus- 
sion of which she devotes a large part of her 
article) does not seem to me to apply to the 
theater of today. She says: “ They are so 
dissimilar that they are nearly opposite.” To 
illustrate her meaning she instances children 
whom she describes as always dramatic, but 
when they find themselves “ objects of ad- 
miring attention ” they become theatrical. I 
understand what she means by this. They 
immediately begin to over-act. Mrs. Kemble 
seems to use the term theatrical as we use it in 
common parlance when we say, “ Don’t be 
theatrical! ” But is that a proper use of the 
word when discussing the stage? The only 
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explanation I can give of her emphatic in- 
sistence on the distinction between the terms 
is that so large a proportion of the plays of 
that period were hopelessly artificial, and had 
to be played in that exaggerated manner 
which we call theatrical. She mentions the 
‘Duke’s Motto’ which I know from per- 
sonal experience to be an entirely unnatural 
play, requiring entirely unnatural acting — 
altho I remember it gave great delight to 
a threepenny gallery and a sixpenny pit on 
the Surrey side of London. It is easy to real- 
ize that one might be theatrical without be- 
ing dramatic; or have a strong dramatic 
instinct without being effective on the stage. 
But I find it difficult to agree with her that 
“things dramatic and things theatrical are so 
dissimilar that they are nearly opposite.” 
The article is undoubtedly one that should 
be preserved. It is valuable too for its side- 
lights on Mrs. Siddons and on Edmund Kean. 
As a whole, I get the impression that Mrs. 
Kemble had a tremendous admiration for the 
drama. But she confesses that the stage was 
repugnant to her; nearly all her relatives 
were connected with the theater; she had 
grown, up with actors and actresses; she was 
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familiar with them and their habits; after 
reading her article, I cannot help feeling that 
perhaps she had a certain latent contempt for 
the actor as an artist, which it is quite possible 
she never admitted, even to herself. 
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Things dramatic and things theatrical are 
often confounded together in the minds of 
English people, who, being for the most part 
neither the one nor the other, speak and write 
of them as if they were identical, instead of, 
as they are, so dissimilar that they are nearly 
opposite. 

That which is dramatic in human nature is 
the passionate, emotional, humorous element, 
the simplest portion of our composition, after 
our mere instincts, to which it is closely 
allied; and this has no relation whatever, 
beyond its momentary excitement and gratifi- 
cation, to that which imitates it, and is its the- 
atrical reproduction; the dramatic is the real, 
of which the theatrical is the false. 

Both nations and individuals in whom the 
dramatic temperament strongly preponder- 
ates are rather remarkable for a certain sim- 
plicity of nature, which produces sincerity and 
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vehemence of emotion and expression, but is 
entirely without consciousness, which is never 
absent from the theatrical element. 

Children are always dramatic, but only 
theatrical when they become aware that they 
are objects of admiring attention; in which 
case the assuming and dissembling capacity of 
acting develops itself comically and sadly 
enough in them. 

The Italians, nationally and individually, 
are dramatic; the French, on the contrary, 
theatrical; we English of the present day are 
neither the one nor the other, tho our pos- 
session of the noblest dramatic literature in 
the world proves how deeply at one time our 
national character was imbued with elements 
which are now so latent as almost to be of 
doubtful existence; while, on the other hand, 
our American progeny are, as a nation, devoid 
of the dramatic element, and have a consid- 
erable infusion of that which is theatrical, 
delighting, like the Athenians of old, in pro- 
cessions, shows, speeches, oratory, demonstra- 
tions, celebrations and declarations, and such 
displays of public and private sentiment as 
would be repugnant to English taste and feel- 
ing; to which theatrical tendency and the 
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morbid love of excitement which is akin to it, 
I attribute the fact that Americans, both na- 
tionally and individually, are capable of a 
certain sympathy with the French character, 
in which we are wanting. 

The combination of the power of repre- 
senting passion and emotion with that of im- 
agining or conceiving it—that is, of the 
theatrical talent with the dramatic tempera- 
ment —is essential to make a good actor; 
their combination in the highest possible de- 
gree alone makes a great one. 

There is a specific comprehension of effect 
and the means of producing it, which, in some 
persons, is a distinct capacity, and this forms 
what actors call the study of their profession; 
and in this, which is the alloy necessary to 
make theatrical that which is only dramatic, 
lies the heart of their mystery and the snare 
of their craft in more ways than one; and 
this, the actor’s busimess, goes sometimes ab- 
solutely against the dramatic temperament, 
which is nevertheless essential to it. 

Every day lessens the frequency of this 
specific combination among ourselves, for the 
dramatic temperament, always exceptional in 
England, is becoming daily more so under the 
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various adverse influences of a state of civili- 
zation and society which fosters a genuine dis- 
like to exhibitions of emotion, and a cynical 
disbelief in the reality of it, both necessarily 
repressing, first, its expression, and next, its 
existence. On the other hand, greater intel- 
lectual cultivation and a purer and more 
elevated taste, are unfavorable to the exist- 
ence of the true theatrical spirit; and Eng- 
lish actors of the present day are of the 
public, by being “ nothing if not critical,” and 
are not of their craft, having literally ceased 
to know “ what belongs toa frippery.” They 
have lost for the most part alike the dramatic 
emotional temperament and the scenic science 
of mere effect; and our stage is and must be 
supplied, if supplied at all, by persons less 
sophisticated and less civilized. The plays 
brought out and revived at our theaters of 
late years bear doleful witness to this. We 
have in them archaeology, ethnology, history, 
geography, botany (even to the curiosity of 
ascertaining the Danish wild-flowers that 
Ophelia might twist with her mad straws), 
and upholstery; everything, in short, but 
acting, which it seems we cannot have. 
When Mrs. Siddons, in her spectacles and 
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mob-cap, read ‘ Macbeth’ or ‘ King John,’ it 
was one of the grandest dramatic achieve- 
ments that could be imagined, with the least 
possible admixture of the theatrical element; 
the representation of the ‘ Duke’s Motto,’ 
with all its resources of scenic effect, is a strik- 
ing and interesting theatrical entertainment, 
with hardly an admixture of that which is 
truly dramatic. 

Garrick was, I suppose, the most perfect 
actor that our stage has ever produced, equal- 
ling in tragedy and comedy the greatest per- 
formers of both; but while his dramatic 
organization enabled him to represent with 
exquisite power and pathos the principal char- 
acters of Shakspere’s noblest plays, his the- 
atrical taste induced him to garble, desecrate, 
and disfigure the masterpieces of which he 
was so fine an interpreter, in order to produce 
or enhance those peculiar effects which con- 
stitute the chief merit and principal attraction 
of all theatrical exhibitions. 

Mrs. Siddons could lay no claim to ver- 
satility — it was not in her nature; she was 
without mobility of mind, countenance, or 
manner; and her dramatic organization was 
in that respect inferior to Garrick’s; but out 
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of a family of twenty-eight persons, all of 
whom made the stage their vocation, she 
alone preéminently combined the qualities 
requisite to make a great theatrical performer 
in the highest degree. 

Another member of that family —a for- 
eigner by birth, and endowed with the most 
powerful and vivid dramatic organization — 
possessed in so small a degree the faculty of 
the stage, that the parts which she represented 
successfully were few in number, and tho 
among them there were some dramatic crea- 
tions of extraordinary originality and beauty, 
she never rose to the highest rank m her pro- 
fession, nor could claim in any sense the title 
of a great theatrical artist. This was my 
mother. And I suppose no member of that 
large histrionic family was endowed to the 
same degree with the natural dramatic tem- 
perament. The truth of her intonation, ac- 
cent and emphasis, made her common speech 
as good as a play to hear (Oh, how much 
better than some we do hear! ), and whereas 
I have seen the Shakspere of my father, and 
the Shakspere and Milton of Mrs. Siddons, 
with every emphatic word underlined and 
accentuated, lest they should omit the right 
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inflection in delivering the lines, my mother 
could no more have needed such notes 
whereby to speak rue than she would a can- 
dle to have walked by at noonday. She was 
an incomparable critic; and tho the intrepid 
sincerity of her nature made her strictures 
sometimes more accurate than acceptable, 
they were inestimable for the fine tact 
for truth, which made her instinctively 
reject in nature and art whatever sinned 
against it. 

I do not know whether I shall be consid- 
ered competent to pass a judgment on myself 
in this matter, but I think Iam. Inheriting 
from my father a theatrical descent of two 
generations and my mother’s vivid and versa- 
tile organization, the stage itself, tho it be- 
came from the force of circumstances my 
career, was, partly from my nature, and 
partly from my education, so repugnant to 
me, that I failed to accomplish any result at 
all, worthy of my many advantages. I 
imagine I disappointed alike those who did 
and those who did not think me endowed with 
the talent of my family, and incurred, to- 
wards the very close of my theatrical career, 
the severe verdict from one of the masters of 
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the stage of the present day, that I was 
“jienorant of the first rudiments of my 
profession.” 

In my father and mother I have had fre- 
quent opportunities of observing in most 
markt contrast the rapid intuitive perception 
of the dramatic instinct in an organization 
where it preponderated, and the laborious 
process of logical argument by which the 
same result, on a given question, was reacht 
by a mind of different constitution (my 
father’s), and reacht with much doubt and 
hesitation, caused by the very application of 
analytical reasoning. The slow mental proc- 
ess might with time have achieved a right 
result in all such cases; but the dramatic 
instinct, aided by a fine organization, was un- 
erring; and this leads me to observe, that 
there is no reason whatever to expect that fine 
actors shall be necessarily profound com- 
mentators on the parts that they sustain most 
successfully, but rather the contrary. 

I trust I shall not be found wanting in due 
respect for the greatness that is gone from us, 
if I say that Mrs. Siddons’ analysis of the 
part of Lady Macbeth is to be found alone 
in her representation of it; of the magnifi- 
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cence of which the “ essay ” she has left upon 
the character gives not the faintest idea. 

If that great actress had possest the order 
of mind capable of conceiving and producing 
a philosophical analysis of any of the won- 
derful poetical creations which she so won- 
derfully embodied, she would surely never 
have been able to embody them as she did. 
For to whom are all things given? and to 
whom were ever given, in such abundant 
measure, consenting and harmonious endow- 
ments of mind and body for the peculiar labor 
of her life? 

The dramatic faculty, as I have said, lies 
in a power of apprehension quicker than the 
disintegrating process of critical analysis, and 
when it is powerful, and the organization 
fine, as with Mrs. Siddons, perception rather 
than reflection reaches the aim proposed; and 
the persons endowed with this specific gift 
will hardly unite with it the mental qualifica- 
tions of philosophers and metaphysicians; no 
better proof of which can be adduced than 
Mrs. Siddons herself, whose performances 
were, in the strict sense of the word, excellent, 
while the two treatises she has left upon the 
characters of Queen Constance and Lady 
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Macbeth — two of her finest parts — are 
feeble and superficial. Kean, who possest, 
beyond all actors whom I have seen, tragic 
inspiration, could very, hardly, I should think, 
have given a satisfactory reason for any one 
of the great effects which he produced. Of 
Mlle. Rachel, whose impersonations fulfilled 
to me the idea of perfect works of art of their 
kind, I have heard, from one who knew her 
well, that her intellectual processes were 
limited to the consideration of the most 
purely mechanical part of her vocation; and 
Pasta, the great lyric tragedian, who, Mrs. 
Siddons said, was capable of giving her les- 
sons, replied to the observation, “ Vous avez 
di beaucoup étudier Pantique,? “Je Pai 
beaucoup senti.’? ‘The reflective and analyti- 
cal quality has little to do with the complex 
process of acting, and is alike remote from 
what is dramatic and what is theatrical. 
There is something anomalous in that 
which we call the dramatic art that has often 
arrested my attention and exercised my 
thoughts; the special gift and sole industry 
of so many of my kindred, and the only 
labor of my own life, it has been a subject of 
constant and curious speculation with me, 
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combining as it does elements at once so 
congenial and so antagonistic to my nature. 

Its most original process, that is, the con- 
ception of the character to be represented, is 
a mere reception of the creation of another 
mind; and its mechanical part, that is, the 
representation of the character thus appre- 
hended, has no reference to the intrinsic, 
poetical or dramatic merit of the original cre- 
ation, but merely to the accuracy and power 
of the actor’s perception of it; thus the 
character of Lady Macbeth is as majestic, 
awful, and poetical, whether it be worthily 
filled by its preéminent representative, Mrs. 
Siddons, or unworthily by the most incom- 
petent of ignorant provincial tragedy-queens. 

This same dramatic art has neither fixt 
rules, specific principles, indispensable rudi- 
ments, nor fundamental laws; it has no basis 
in positive science, as music, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture have; and differs from 
them all, in that the mere appearance of 
spontaneity, which is an acknowledged as- 
sumption, is its chief merit. And yet — 

“ This younger of the sister arts, 

Where all their charms combine ” — 

requires in its professors the imagination of 
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the poet, the ear of the musician, the eye of 
the painter and sculptor, and over and above 
these, a faculty peculiar to itself, inasmuch 
as the actor personally fulfills and embodies 
his conception; his own voice is his cunningly 
modulated instrument; his own face the can- 
vas whereon he portrays the various expres- 
sions of his passion; his own frame the mold 
in which he casts the images of beauty and 
majesty that fill his brain; and whereas the 
painter and sculptor may select, of all pos- 
sible attitudes, occupations, and expressions, 
the most favorable to the beautiful effect 
they desire to produce and fix, and bid itso 
remain fixt forever, the actor must live and 
move through a temporary existence of 
poetry and passion, and preserve throughout 
its duration that ideal grace and dignity, of 
which the canvas and the marble give but a 
silent and motionless image. And yet it is 
an art that requires no study worthy of the 
name; it creates nothing; it perpetuates noth- 
ing; to its professors, whose personal quali- 
fications form half their merit, is justly given 
the meed of personal admiration; and the 
reward of contemporaneous popularity is well 
bestowed on those whose labor consists in 
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exciting momentary emotion. Their most 
persevering and successful efforts can only 
benefit, by a passionate pleasure of at most a 
few years’ duration, the play-going public of 
their own immediate day, and they are fitly 
recompensed with money and applause, to 
whom may not justly belong the rapture of 
creation, the glory of patient and protracted 
toil, and the love and honor of grateful 
posterity. 
Frances ANNE KEMBLE 
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NOTES 


Frances Anne Kemble was born in London 
on November 27, 1809, and she died in Lon- 
don on January 15, 1893. She was the 
daughter of Charles Kemble; her mother was 
of French parentage; and at the age of seven 
she was sent to France remaining there until 
she was fifteen, when she returned to her 
father’s house in London. Before she was 
eighteen she wrote a poetic play ‘ Francis I,’ 
which was immediately published and ulti- 
mately produced. Her father was manager 
and part-proprietor of Covent Garden Thea- 
ter, which had had a series of unsuccessful 
seasons; and with the hope of retrieving its 
fortunes, Charles Kemble resolved to bring 
out his daughter as an actress. She was not 
yet twenty when she made her first appear- 
ance on the stage, having previously acted 
only in private theatricals and only infre- 
quently. She appeared as Juliet, on October 
5, 1829, her father playing Mercutio, one 
of his best parts, and her mother imperson- 
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ating the Nurse. Her success was immediate 
and prolonged; and in the course of the the- 
atrical season she acted Juliet more than a 
hundred and twenty times. In that season 
also and in the next two she appeared as 
Portia and Beatrice, Constance and Lady 
Macbeth, as well as in a dozen other dramas 
by authors other than Shakspere. Notable 
among these modern plays was the ‘ Hunch- 
back ? of Sheridan Knowles in which she acted 
Julia, a character written for her. 

With her father she played engagements 
in Ireland, Scotland, and in the more import- 
ant towns of England; and with her father 
she came to the United States in 1832, mak- 
ing her last appearance in New York in, 1834. 
In this year she married Pierce Butler of 
Philadelphia; and she was not seen again on 
the stage for a decade.’ She spent one winter 
at her husband’s plantation in Georgia. Two 
daughters were born to her; but unfortunate 
dissensions took place between her and her 
husband, and five years after her marriage 
she left him and went back to England. In 
1846 she returned to the stage only to 
abandon it finally two years later, for reasons 
which she has made plain in the preceding 
pages. She disliked the theater but she 
loved Shakspere; and it was Shakspere who 
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enabled her to achieve financial independence. 
In her ‘ Records of Later Life’ she has told 
us that “in the summer of 1845, I returned 
to America where my good fortune in the 
success of my public readings soon enabled 
me to realize my long-cherished hope of pur- 
chasing a small cottage and a few acres of 
land in the beautiful and beloved neighbor- 
hood of Lenox.” 

Her divorce from her husband was pro- 
nounced in 1849; and thereafter she was 
known as Mrs. Kemble. It was in 1877 that 
she established herself in London, to remain 
there until her death in 1893 at the age of 
eighty-three. She was a ready writer, master 
of easy and idiomatic English; and she pub- 
lished many volumes of prose and verse, most 
of them more or less autobiographic, — her 
‘ Journal’ in 1835; ‘A Year of Consolation ’ 
in 1847; her diary of her ‘ Residence on a 
Georgia Plantation’ in 1863; and her ‘ Rec- 
ords of a Girlhood’ in 1878, ‘ Records of 
Later Life’ in 1882 and ‘ Further Records’ 
in 1891. She issued several volumes of 
poems. She wrote half-a-dozen plays, the 
first published before she was twenty; and 
she wrote one novel, ‘ Far Away and Long 
Ago,’ published after she was eighty. 

In one of his most beautiful sonnets Long- 
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fellow expressed the delight of all who were 
privileged to hear Mrs. Kemble read the 
plays of Shakspere: — 


O precious evenings! all too swiftly sped! 
Leaving us heirs to amplest heritages 
Of all the best thoughts of the greatest sages, 
And giving tongues unto the silent dead! 
How our hearts glowed and trembled as she read, 
Interpreting by tones the wondrous pages 
Of the great poet who foreruns the ages, 
Anticipating all that shall be said! 
O happy Reader! having for thy text 
The magic book, whose Sibylline leaves have 
caught 
The rarest essence of all human thought! 
O happy Poet! by no critic vext! 
How must thy listening spirit now rejoice 
To be interpreted by such a voice! 


In one of the papers collected in the 
volume entitled ‘Essays in London and 
Elsewhere ’? Henry James, in a prose only less 
eloquent than Longfellow’s verse, recorded 
his recollections of Mrs. Kemble as she ap- 
peared to him in the later years of her life 
in London. He noted that she was always 
glad to go to the theater, altho she often 


found there only a sorry spectacle; and he 
added that: — 
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Nobody connected with the stage could have 
savored less of the “shop.” She was a reactionary 
Kemble enough, but if she got rid of her profes- 
sion she could never get rid of her instincts, which 
kept her dramatic long after she ceased to be 
theatrical. ‘They existed in her, as her unsurpas- 
sable voice and facial play existed, independent of 
ambition or cultivation, of disenchantment or 
indifference. 


“On the Stage’ was published in 1863 in 
the Cornhill Magazine and it was repub- 
lished as an introduction to her volume of 
‘Notes on some of Shakspere’s Plays,’ issued 
in 1882. It is as characteristic as anything 
she ever wrote; and it is as frank and plain- 
spoken. She knew what she liked and what 
she disliked; and she knew also her own 
value, her native gifts and her artistic short- 
comings. Her continued success on the stage 
had not turned her head or tempted her to 
overestimate her achievement. She dealt 
with a theme to which she had given deep 
thought for many years; and her opinions 
were the result of her own experiences in the 
theater itself. In her ‘ Records of a Girl- 
hood’? (Chapter XI) she has described how 
she came to go on the stage and how she felt 
while she was on it: — 
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My frame of mind under the preparations that 
were going forward for my début appears to me 
now curious enough. ‘Though I had found out 
that I could act, and had acted with a sort of 
frenzy of passion and entire self-forgetfulness the 
first time I ever uttered the wonderful concep- 
tion I had undertaken to represent, my going on 
the stage was absolutely an act of duty and con- 
formity to the will of my parents, strengthened by 
my own conviction that I was bound to help them 
by every means in my power. ‘The theatrical pro- 
fession was, however, utterly distasteful to me, 
though acting itself, that is to say, dramatic per- 
sonation, was not; and every detail of my future 
vocation, from the preparations behind the scenes 
to the representations before the curtain, was more 
or less repugnant to me. Nor did custom ever 
render this aversion less; and liking my work so 
little, and being so devoid of enthusiasm, respect, 
or love for it, it is wonderful to me that I ever 
achieved any success in it at all. The dramatic 
element inherent in my organization must have 
been very powerful, to have enabled me without 
either study of, or love for, my profession to do 
anything worth anything in it. 

But this is the reason why, with an unusual 
gift and many unusual advantages for it, I did 
really so little; why my performances were always 
uneven in themselves and perfectly unequal with 
each other, never complete as a whole, however 
striking in occasional parts, and never at the same 
level two nights together; depending for their 
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effect upon the state of my nerves and spirits, 
instead of being the result of deliberate thought 
and consideration —a study, in short, carefully 
and conscientiously applied to my work; the per- 
manent element which preserves the artist, however 
inevitable he must feel the influence of moods of 
mind and body, from ever being at their mercy. 


Mention of the ‘ Duke’s Motto,’ an adap- 
tation by John Brougham of ‘ Le Bossu? by 
Paul Féval, produced by Fechter at the 
Lyceum in London in 1863, is evidence that 
this essay was written in the year of its ap- 
pearance in the Cornhill, — that is to say at a 
time when the English stage was given over 
to adaptations of French plays, — adapta- 
tions which in Matthew Arnold’s words were 
“tainted with an incurable falsity.” She 
survived to see a new birth of the drama 
in our language, altho even now after more 
than half a century, we have no plays in the 
grand style, so soul- searching, heart- rending 
tragedies, bold, massive and enduring. 

For a full account of the bad taste dis- 
played by David Garrick in his wanton dis- 
tortions of the masterpieces of our dramatic 
literature, see ‘ Shakspere from Betterton to 
Irving,” by Professor-G..C..D? Odell. (In 
calling Garrick “the most perfect actor that 
our stage has produced ” Mrs. Kemble is in 
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accord with the historians of the English 
theater. Garrick had the power and the 
pathos to represent the principal characters 
of Shakspere’s noblest plays — of all of them 
except ‘ Othello,’ which he acted only once 
and never repeated, so dismal was his failure 
in this exacting part. 

“The master of the stage” who pro- 
nounced that Mrs. Kemble was “ ignorant 
of the first rudiments of her profession ” 
was William Charles Macready, whose dia- 
ries, written solely for his own eye, were 
unjustifiably published in full by Mr. Wil- 
liam Toynbee in two volumes in 1912. 
From these hasty jottings, set down almost 
daily for eighteen years (1833-1851), we 
get an intimate revelation of the diarist, with 
his incessant irritability, his inordinate jeal- 
ousy, and his uncompromising disparage- 
ment of all his contemporaries in the theater. 
We discover also his uncertainty of judgment 
and his swift changes of opinion. In 1836 
Macready thought that Miss Kemble was 
‘an impostor in het arte?” Yet-in 1838, 
after she had married Pierce Butler and left 
the stage, she sent him one of her plays 
which he felt to be powerful but repellent; 
and he confided to his diary that she “ was 
one of the most remarkable women of the 
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present day.” Still later, in 1843, after he 
had met her, he declared that she was “a 
woman of a most extraordinary mind.” Ap- 
parently he never saw her act until her return 
to the stage, and then he delivered the damn- 
ing verdict, rendered more emphatic by un- 
derscoring : — 


In Mrs. Butler I saw the froof that I had been 
most honest and discriminating in my original 
judgment of her. She is ignorant of the very first 
rudiments of her art. She is affected, monotonous, 
withough one real impulse, — never in the feeling 
of her character, never true in look, attitude or 
tone. She can never be an actress; and this I never 
ventured to think before. 


And when she acted Lady Macbeth to his 
Macbeth in 1848 he felt moved to declare 
that he had “never seen any one so bad, 
so unnatural, so affected, so conceited.” 

It may be noted that Macready had no 
higher opinion of acting as a profession than 
had Mrs. Kemble. In 1840 when he was 
almost at the pinnacle of his professional 
fame he recorded his own remark, — “I 
had rather see one of my children dead than 
on the stage.” From beginning to end his 
diaries are besprinkled with expressions not 
only of his bitter dislike for nearly every one 
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of his fellow professionals but also of his 
absolute detestation of his profession itself. 
Yet it is only fair to point out these ebulli- 
tions ought not to be taken too seriously, 
they could easily be paralleled in the con- 
versation and in the writings of many mem- 
bers of other professions. Lawyers, for 
example, are sometimes so keenly alive to 
the disadvantages of their calling that they 
refuse to allow their sons to follow it. 

Mrs. Kemble’s tribute to Rachel, probably 
the only tragic actress of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who deserved to be placed by the side 
of Mrs. Siddons, is qualified by the assertion 
that “ her intellectual processes were limited 
to the consideration of the most purely me- 
chanical part of her vocation.” This is not 
supported by the testimony of those who 
knew Rachel best; Legouvé, for example, in 
his lecture on his own ‘ Medée,’ gave a most 
suggestive instance of her fine dramatic intel- 
ligence. Apparently Rachel, in spite of the 
deficiencies of her education and of the vul- 
garity of her character, had a mind of un- 
usual acuteness. 

Mrs. Kemble here seems to imply that the 
_ actor is alone among artists in achieving re- 
sults by instinct or intuition. But surely in 
all the arts, the most accomplished of crafts- 
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men and the most inspired, are continually 
building better than they know. They may 
be unaware not only of the reasons for what 
they have done but even of the full meaning 
of what they have actually succeeded in do- 
ing. We moderns find many things in the 
masterpieces of the past which we may be 
assured their authors did not deliberately 
purpose to put there,— but which neverthe- 
less they must have put there, since no one 
else could have done it. 

There is a proud statement of the import- 
ance and significance of the histrionic calling 
in Coquelin’s ‘ Art and the Actor? (Publica- 
tions of the Dramatic Museum of Columbia 
University, Second Series). But perhaps the 
recognition of the specific contribution of the 
actor to the drama is to be found most per- 
suasively and convincingly set forth in Flem- 
ing Jenkin’s essay on Mrs. Siddons as Lady 
Macbeth in the same series. 


B. M. 
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